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Chapter IV. 

EXAMINATION OF KANt's FUNDAMENTAL DOCTEINEB. 

By fixing and uniting Kant's fundamental doctrines, we have 
won the right conception of the system, as it was present to the 
mind of its author. It contains themes enough, which Kant has 
only sketched in outline, or not developed at all; problems enough, 
which he partly left unsolved, partly declared incapable of solu- 
tion. To discover and supply the deficiencies is the task of schol- 
ars who wish to fill out and complete the work of the master with- 
out touching upon its principles. On the other hand, the attempt 
to extend the system beyond its original limits, and to advance 
where Kant remained stationary and commanded philosophy to 
halt, is a problem which leads for its solution to a transformation 
and development of the Kantian doctrine. But, in order to de- 
termine such a problem, we must ascertain whether the principles 
of Kant's doctrine, in their authentic form, are permanent princi- 
ples, and whether they are fundamentally consistent in themselves 
and harmonious with one another. 

1 . XXI— 1 
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I. Examination of the Doctrine of Knowledge. 

1. The Contradiction in the "Critique of Reason." 

We fasten oiir eye, first of all, upon the doctrine of knowledge, 
which constitutes the real theme of the " Critique of Reason." 
And our first question is: Does Transcendental or Critical 
Idealism, the founding of which won for Kant the fame of being 
the Copernicus of philosophy, stand uncontradicted in the " Crit- 
ique of Reason " itself? The fundamental recognition of this 
principle of doctrine is unquestionably not the same thing as a 
logically consistent adherence to it. Here, as the special student 
will at once notice, we touch upon the point which involves the 
much-controverted difference between the first and second editions 
of the " Critique of Reason," a point wliich we have already made 
the subject of a very careful and exhaustive discussion, to which 
we here take occasion to refer.* The present problem, which is 
concerned with the criticism of the Kantian doctrine, obliges us to 
return to this very important point. 

It will be well to put the question itself as briefly aiid precisely 
as possible. Transcendental idealism teaches : all our phenomena 
or objects of experience are mere ideas, and nothing independent 
of the latter. That subjective phenomena are such, is beyond 
question. We are concerned, therefore, only with the objective 
phenomena ; these are the things external to us, the phenomena 
in space, hence bodies or matter. Kant must necessarily have 
taught, and has taught in the most unambiguous manner in the 
" Paralogisms of Pure Reason," as they appear in the first edition 
of the " Critique," that matter is a mere idea. In the second edi- 
tion of the " Critique " he added a " Refutation of Idealism," in 
which he declared that matter was not a mere idea. This is the 
point we are here concerned with. We have before us a contra- 
diction, which no ingenious interpretation can explain away from 
either the spirit or letter of the original passages. 

In the first edition of the " Critique " — to cite these passages — 
in the " Paralogisms of Pure Reason " and the " Observations on 
the Result of the Pure Doctrine of the Soul," we read the follow- 
ing : " We have undeniably shown in the ' Transcendental JEs- 
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thetic ' that bodies are mere phenomena of our external sense, and 
not things-in-themseilves." " I understand, under the Trans- 
cendental idealism of all phenomena, that principle according 
to which we regard phenomena as a whole as mere ideas, and not 
as things-in-themselves." "Since he (the Transcendental ideal- 
ist) recognizes matter, and indeed its inner possibility, merely as 
phenomenon, which is nothing apart from our sensibility, matter 
is with him only a sort of ideas (perception) which are objective, 
not as if they were related to objects in themselves external, but 
because they refer perceptions to space, in which everything ex- 
ternal is, while space itself is in us. To tJiis Transcendental 
idealism we have already given our adherence at the beginning." 
" Now, external objects (bodies) are merely phenomena, hence 
nothing other than a sort of my ideas, the objects of which only 
have existence in virtue of these ideas; apart from them, however, 
they are nothing." " It is clearly shown that if I should take 
away the thinking subject, the entire material world would disap- 
pear, since it is nothing but the appearance in the sensibility of 
the subject, and a sort of its ideas." ' 

According to Kant's doctrine, substance is only knowable through 
its persistence, and persistence only knowable in the phenomenon 
which at all times fills space. Hence matter is the only knowable 
substance, since it alone among objects persists. Now, the second 
edition of the " Critique of Reason " declares, in its disproof of ideal- 
ism : " Thus the perception of this persistence is only possible 
through a thing external to me, and not through the mere idea 
of such a thing." " 

Accordingly, as to what concerns the things external to us — 
i. e., bodies or matter — Kant teaches in the first edition of the 
" Critique " that external objects (bodies) only have existence in 
virtue of our ideas, but apart from them they are nothing / in 
the second edition, on the other hand, that the perception of 
matter is only possible through a thing external to me, and not 
through the mere idea of such a thing. There he teaches that 
things external to us are mere ideas ; here, on the other hand, 
that they are not mere ideas. There he teaches that things exter- 
nal to us have existence merely in virtue of our ideas, but that 

' Kant, " Kritik der reinen Veruunf t." Vid. " Werke," vol. ii, pp. 667, 676, 676, 684. 
« lUd., p. 224. 
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they are nothing independent of the latter ; here, that they have 
existence, bv no means in virtue of our ideas, but independently 
of them. Hence our ideas of things external to us, and these 
things themselves are different from one another, and external 
things must, consequently, be objects independent of our ideas — 
*. e., things-in-themselves. Since, now, things external to us are 
in space, space also must be something independent of our thought. 
But this means as much as utterly to abandon Transcendental 
idealism and to return under full sail to the old dogmatism. In 
his establishment of Transcendental idealism, Kant appears as the 
Copernicus of philosophy ; in his refutation of " psychological 
idealism," on the contrary, as Ptolemy, or rather as Tycho Brahe, 
who confounded both systems. 

The inconsistency of the two editions is perfectly obvious. The 
second, in which the text of the " Critique " should presumably 
have received its definitive form, contains the establishment of 
Transcendental idealism, and at the same time a disproof of 
idealism, which directly (tontradicts the original doctrine. Accord- 
ingly, the Kantian " Critique of Reason," or doctrine of knowl- 
edge, is here at variance with itself, and indeed in literal state- 
ment. 

2. The Origin of the Contradiction. 

The new refutation of idealism in the second edition of the 
*' Critique," as well as the notes and appendix to the " Prolego- 
mena," was called forth by the misconceptions which arose with 
the very first review of the Kantian masterpiece, the transcen- 
dental idealism of the new doctrine being confounded with the old 
dogmatic idealism, and especially that of Berkeley. 

Kant wished to shield his work from such misapprehensions, 
and therefore undertook radically to distinguish the new idealism 
from the old by a logical and convincing proof. The former 
establishes phenomena and experience ; the latter, on the contrary, 
bases itself upon the facts of inner experience. Hence Kant 
designates this dogmatic idealism as the '■'• empiricaV or '■'^psycho- 
logical." He found this developed in two principal forms. Upon 
the ground of our inner experience, which furnishes nothing but 
ideas in us, empirical idealism had declared the existence of things 
external to us to be either doubtful or impossible. The former 
position was taken by Descartes, the latter by Berkeley. Hence 
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Kant called the doctrine of the one the ^^ problematic^^ that of the 
other the " dogmatic idealism.'''' 

Berkeley had a radically false idea of space, which, like color, 
taste, etc., he ascribed to our sensations, and, consequently, re- 
garded a space idea independent of impressions as something im- 
possible and wholly imaginary. He took as tlie matter of thought 
what is the form of thought. Hence he denied the existence of 
external things. Kant rightly said : " The ground for this idealism 
has already been destroyed in our ' Transcendental -(Esthetic' " ' 

Thus it only remained to disprove Descartes. To do this, it 
was necessary to show that our inner experience was only possi- 
ble under the presupposition of outer experience, which consists 
in the idea of external things. But since all ideas are in us, even 
those of things external to us, it had to be shown that these ideas 
were only possible under the presupposition of the existence of 
things external to us, or that " the idea of matter is only possible 
through a thing external to me, and not through the mere idea of 
such a thing." Precisely this course was taken, and for this rea- 
son, by the " Eefutation of Idealism " in the second edition of the 
" Critique." In order to prove the existence of things external to 
us, Kant made inner experience dependent upon outer, and outer 
experience dependent upon the existence of external things ; that 
is, he made the existence of external things independent of our 
thought, and the latter dependent upon the former ; he thus made 
things external to us — bodies and matter, things-in-themselves. 
And so Kant subverted, in this particular, his own doctrine of 
Transcendental idealism, while seeking to vindicate it, and to secure 
it against being confounded with empirical idealism. In order 
fundamentally to differentiate the one from the other, he tore them 
asunder in the very point in which they agree ; for they agree in 
holding all our objects of knowledge to be phenomena or ideas, 
and as such in us. In order, now, to show that he could demon- 
strate what Descartes had been unable to prove, he brought for- 
ward a proof which Descartes had already made use of, and, 
indeed, in the same way, that, namely, our idea of bodies was 
only possible under the condition of the existence of bodies inde- 
pendent of our ideas. In like manner Descartes had shown that 



' Ibid., " Refutation of Idealism." Vid. "Werke," vol. ii, p. 223. Cf. 1st ed., pp. 
67, 68. Note. 
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matter or extended substance was a thing in itself, entirely inde- 
pendent of thought, and that space was the attribute of this thing, 
and likewise independent of thought.' 

Certainly, this refutation of idealism is a very noteworthy illus- 
tration of how easily, in the vindication of his cause, even so 
powerful a thinker as Kant could surrender his own position in 
order to avoid the mere appearance of agreement with certain re- 
lated standpoints which he opposed. Kant and Berkeley both 
teach that space is in us, and that things external to us are our 
phenomena or ideas, and nothing independent of the latter. In 
spite of this agreement, however, their doctrines are fundamentally 
different. According to Berkeley, space is a sensation, like color 
and taste ; according to Kant, it is a perception which is inde- 
pendent of all sensation. According to Berkeley, space is a given 
tnaterial of thought, like all our impressions ; according to Kant, 
it is a necessary form or fundamental law of thought. Thus 
Berkeley's idealism was overthrown by Kant's " Transcendental 
..Esthetic," and, consequently, the confusion of the two points of 
view was utterly unjustifiable and false. Kant rightly appealed 
to this refutation, and ought to have let the matter rest there. 
But he would have nothing in common with the dogmatic ideal- 
ism of Berkeley, and so now he demonstrates that external things 
are by no means mere ideas, and that matter is something inde- 
pendent of our thought. Berkeley had declared matter to be a 
nonentity, so Kant now demonstrates its reality, as if it were a 
thing-in-itself. Berkeley had said, space is in us ; so Kant now 
proves that it is external to us. 

3. The Second Refutation of Idealism. Kant v». Jacobl. 

But Kant had not satisfied himself with having disproved ideal- 
ism in the text of the second edition of the " Critique " ; he felt 
also called upon to furnish the preface to this edition with a long 
note, which should renew and confirm most emphatically the 
former refutation, and drive from the field an opponent who had 
but just appeared. This opponent was Jacobi, in his " Letters on 
the Doctrine of Spinoza," and his " Talks on David Hume," The 
former appeared two years after the "Prolegomena" (1785), the 
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latter in the same year as the second edition of the " Critique of 
Pure Reason " (1787), but some months earlier. Now, Jacobi 
had maintained that we can never demonstrate the existence of 
external things, but only be certain of it through faith^ since 
such existence became apparent to us purely through immediate 
revelation. This standpoint opposed itself not only to all dog- 
matism, but also to all idealism, since the latter was obliged to 
hold external things to be mere ideas in us. This criticism also 
affects Transcendental idealism. 

Of course, Jacobi understands, under external things, things 
independent of all our ideas, i. e., things-in-themselves. Now, 
Kant wants to prove the contrary ; he wants to demonstrate the 
existence of external things in the same sense in which Jacobi 
maintains its indemonstrability. Thus originates the not^ which 
he has inserted in his preface." One sees in advance that he will 
abandon his standpoint a second time ; he will show that external 
things are things-in-themselves. Really, the attack of Jacobi put 
Kant so beside himself that he let idealism fall with a word. 
" Idealism may be held to be, however, innocent (what it in fact 
is not) in respect to the essential aim of metaphysics, yet it ever 
remains a slander of philosophy and of common human reason to 
be obliged to take the existence of external things (from which 
we nevertheless receive the entire material of knowledge, even for 
our inner sense) merely on faith, and not to be able, if any one 
is inclined to doubt it, to confront him with satisfactory proof." 
He had, to be sure, already disproved idealism and cleared him.- 
self of the charge of it, but " certain obscurities " were found in 
the expressions of the proof which should now completely disap- 
pear. And this time the refutation of idealism takes such a form 
that we can no longer doubt that external things now figure as 
things-in-themselves ; else also his disproof of Jacobi's philosophy 
of faith would be completely ineffectual. 

We know that, according to the doctrine of Kant, all the ma- 
terial of our cognitions consists in our impressions or sensations, 
which we do not make, but receive — which are given to us — and, 
indeed, through things-in-themselves.' The new note now in- 
structs us that it is the external things " from which we receive 

' Kant : " Kritik d. r. Vemunft," preface to 2d ed. Vid. " Werke," vol. ii, pp. 31, 32. 
« Vid. mpra. Chap. I, Part III, Sec. II, on " The Thing-in-Itself." 
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the entire material of knowledge, even for our inner sense." Ac- 
cordingly, external things figure as things-in-themselves. 

According to the doctrine of Kant, matter, among all our ob- 
jects of knowledge, is the only substance, since it is the only thing 
that persists ; and as that which fills space, it is nothing other than 
external appearance or idea.' We are now told in the new note 
most expressly, and in italics, the diametrical opposite : " This 
persisting object, however, cannot be a perception in me, for all 
determining grounds of my being, which can be found in me, are 
ideas, and demand as such a persisting object distinct from them, 
in relation to which their change, and hence my existence in time, 
in which they change, can be determined." There is, accord- 
ingly, no doubt that in these passages, in order that all idealism 
be disproved, and the existence of external things demonstrated, 
matter must function as something independent of our ideas — i. e., 
as a thing-in-itself. 

It is likewise pointed out to us anew, that inner experience is 
dependent upon outer, and that the latter is dependent upon the 
existence of external things. For, the note continues, " To this 
the remark may still be added, that the idea of something per- 
sistent in existence is not tantamount to a persisting idea, since 
this may be very variable and inconstant, as all our ideas are — 
even those of matter — and yet it is related to something persistent, 
which must consequently be an external thing distinct from all 
my ideas," etc. The Kantian doctrine^ holds matter to be (1) 
the sole persisting oh^ect; and (2) a mere appearance or idea; 
it is accordingly the on\y persisting idea, and, as such, completely 
identical with the idea of something persistent in existence. Tf, 
now, this persisting something must be, as the new note declares, 
" an external thing, distinct from all my ideas," then matter is a 
thing-in-itself. And, if consistent, we shall now be obliged, in 
harmony with the " note," also to distinguish space and the idea 
of space, and to pronounce space an object wholly independent of 
and distinct from our idea of space — i. e., a thing-in-itself, or the 
attribute of a thing-in-itself. And thus space becomes, once more, 
with Kant what it was with Descartes. 

When thought is distinguished from the object of thought, as 
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was done by Kant in his disproof of idealism and in the " note, 
Transcendental idealism is surrendered, and, at the same time, 
the possibility of explaining the correspondence between idea and 
object — i. e., of explaining knowledge, and, as well, of understand- 
ing the " Critique of Reason." It was with this insight that Sigis- 
mund Beck declared such a distinction between thought and its 
object to imply a standpoint from which it was impossible to 
understand or rightly estimate the " Critique." For thought can 
only correspond with its object when its object also is thought. 
This point of view, which regards the object of thought, not as a 
thing independent of thought, but as its necessary product. Beck 
called " the only possible " one for comprehending and rightly 
appreciating the " Critique of Reason." From this point of view 
he wrote a commentary of Kant's work, and, indeed, as he ex- 
pressly says on the title-page of his book, " With Kanfs Com- 
mendationP This is a very noteworthy fact, and one which must 
not be overlooked, when the question of the real teaching of 
Kant, and of passages that contradict it, is to be investigated and 
decided upon. Beck very well knew of the contradictions, but 
sought too lightly to explain them away, in permitting the phi- 
losopher to assume at times the language of dogmatism and the 
common consciousness for the sake of a pleasing intelligibility. 
He thinks that when Kant talks about the object of thought as 
a thing independent of thought, he speaks, say, as Copernicus 
might of the rising and setting of the sun ; he simply speaks ac- 
cording to the common usage, without at all changing his stand- 
point. We iind, however, that, in the passages we have examined, 
Kant exchanges his standpoint for that of the common conscious- 
ness, since he teaches that the existence of external things can be 
demonstrated in the sense in which such existence is denied by 
dogmatic idealism and presupposed by the common understanding. 
Kant had shown the existence of external things in a manner 
perfectly consistent with Transcendental idealism, and, indeed, in 
such a way that the fact of the external world, as it appears to 
the common consciousness, was completely explained. He had 
pointed out that and why the existence of things external to us 
is immediately apparent to every human consciousness — a fact 
which would be impossible if external things were anything 
other than phenomena or ideas. " Now, all external objects 
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(bodies) are merely phenomena, lience nothing other than a sort 
of my ideas, the objects of which only have existence through 
these ideas, while apart from them they are nothing. External 
things exist., therefore., just as well as I myself exist, and both, in 
truth, on the immediate evidence of my self-consciousness, only 
with the difference that the idea of myself as the thinking subject 
is referred merely to the inner sense, while the ideas which desig- 
nate extended beings are also referred to the outer sense. I am 
Just as little ohliged to deduce the actuality of external objects as 
the actuality of the objects of my inner sense (my thought) ; for 
they are on both sides nothing but ideas, the immediate percep- 
tion (consciousness) of which is a sufficient proof of their actu- 
ality."' This lucid and highly significant declaration stands in 
the first edition of the " Critique of Reason" ; in the second edi- 
tion it is left out, and in the observations that take its place it is 
by no means compensated for by any equivalent statement, al- 
though, also here, at the close of the critique of rational psychol- 
ogy, it is noted that outer and inner objects " are distinguished 
from one another only so far as the one appears external to the 
other, and tiiat which underlies the phenomenon of matter, as 
thing-in-itself, may perhaps not be so unlike in kind." ' As if 
totally unconscious that he had already elucidated from the criti- 
cal point of view the existence of the external world, and shown 
with transparent clearness that and why we are not obliged logi- 
cally to deduce the actuality of external objects, Kant now gives 
in the second edition of the " Critique " a refutation of idealism 
in which the existence of external things is syllogistioaUy proved. 
The syllogism runs, in brief, as follows : Our inner experience is 
dependent upon the outer; outer experience is dependent upon 
the existence of external things ; therefore external things are 
independent of our inner experience, and are not mere ideas. 

4. Review of Objections. 
Emil Arnoldt has shown himself, by a series of instructive in- 
quiries, such a thorough and scholarly critic of both the life ' and 



' Kant, " Eritik der reinen Vernunft " (Ist ed.). " Critique of the Fourth Paralogism 
of Transcendental Psychology." ( Vid. " Werke," vol. ii, p. 676.) 

' Ibid. (2d ed.), " Conclusion of the Solution of the Psychological Problem," pp. 326, 
327. 

' By his recent biographical studies he has, among other things, shown, for the first 
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doctrines of Kant, that his investigations are deserving oi ihe most 
careful attention. In his commendatory review of my work he 
has also brought forward tlie points in which he does not share my 
views. Tlie most important among them concerns the contradic- 
tion stated to exist in the Kantian doctrine of knowledge. Re- 
specting the character and fundamental import of Transcendental 
idealism we are agreed. Arnoldt, too, is " not disposed to ex- 
plain away the philosophical difference between the two editions 
of the ' Critique of Reason.' " lie grants that the second edition 
might give rise to a false conception of the Kantian doctrine, and 
indeed, as a matter of fact, has done so ; and that the first edition, 
owing to the energetic and unambiguous manner in which it 
teaches the ideality of the material world, is to be preferred to the 
second. On the other hand, he contends tliat the difference be- 
tween the two editions does not affect \\\e fundamental principles 
of Kant's doctrine of knowledge, and tiiat, in particular, the 
" Refutation of Idealism," which Kant developed in the second 
edition, is not inconsistent with Transcendental idealism. The 
rather, Kant here sought to sliow, as a refutation of Descartes only, 
that our inner experience is dependent upon and mediated by the 
outer ; he had succeeded in proving it, and this constituted the 
special service rendered by his new " Refutation of Idealism." ' I 
must oppose Arnoidt's pointed arguments for the following rea- 
sons : 1. Transcendental idealism teaches the full and direct imme- 
diacy of inner and outer experience. This doctrine is contradicted, 
when outer experience is regarded as the means and condition of 
the inner. Outer experience can not be such a condition, since it 
is itself also inner experience ; it is a part or special and necessary 
sphere of inner experience. 2. To show that our inner experience 
is dependent upon and mediated by the outer was not the end of 
Kant's new " Refutation of Idealism," but merely a stadium of the 



time beyond doubt, that Kant was never enrolled in the theological faculty, and that 
his pedagogical and social relations to the Count Kayserling's house in Rautenburg and 
Konigsberg are to be determined according to family relations hitherto unknown. Vid. 
E. Arnoldt, " Kant's Jugend und die fiinf ersten Jahre seiner Privatdocentur (Konigs- 
berg, 1882), pp. 26, and 64-67. I mention this incidentally, in order to correct my own 
exposition in reference to Kant's theological studies. Vid. Fischer, " Gesch. d. n. Philos.," 
vol. iii, p. 51. Cf. Pref., p. viii. 

' E. Arnoldt, "Kant nach Kuno Fischer's neuer Darstellung" (Konigsberg, 1882) 
pp. 31-42. 
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argument. The real end was to show the dependence of outer ex- 
perience upon the existence of external things — *'. <5., to show that 
external things are independent of our thought. Then things ex- 
ternal to us function as tliings-in-theinselves ; then phoiiomena are 
confounded with things in-themselves; then Transcendental ideal- 
ism and Kant's whole doctrine of knowledge are completely con- 
tradicted. This is the crucial point of the whole matter. I main- 
tain, therefore, that the Transcendental idealism expounded in 
both editions of the " Critique," compared with the new "Refuta- 
tion of Idealism," and the note to the preface of the second edi- 
tion, is related to these latter positions, as A to non-A. In order 
to disprove this, one must consequently show that Kant has not 
denied throughout the first edition of the " Critique " that external 
things (bodies) are independent of our ideas, and that he has by 
no means affirmed and sought to demonstrate the same in the 
passages cited. 

Arnoldt denies that there is a contradiction in the two editions, 
and seeks to graduate their difference. "The first shows with 
greater explicitness that bodies, but with less explicitness, that souls 
are phenomena ; it approximates spiritualism. The second shows 
with greater explicitness that souls, but with less, that bodies are 
phenomena ; it vindicates, as opposed to spiritualism, which it sets 
aside, the relative justification of materialism, which it likewise re- 
jects." If one only knew in each case the degree of "the greater" 
and " the less explicitness ! " For Kant declared with all explicit- 
ness, in the first edition of the " Critique," that bodies were mere 
phenomena, and denied with all explicitness, in both editions, that 
souls were phenomena or knowable objects at all." 

In an excellent paper, evincing exact technical knowledge and 
a penetrating judgment, written upon my history of philosophy, 
and especially my work on Kant, Johann Witte has also touched 
upon the ci'itical question with which we are at present occupied. 
He is of my opinion, that the " altered exposition of the second 
edition is not to be regarded as a change for the better," but de- 
nies that it contradicts the fundamental doctrine of the first edi- 
tion, and would limit the difference of the two to the fact that 
" the second weakens the idealistic character of the first hy indis- 



' E. Arnoldt, " Kant nach Kuno Fischer's neuer Darstellung " (Kbnigsberg, 1882), p. 32. 
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tinotnessy I must object that this expref5sion is too indefinite, 
and that Witte's further explanation is incorrect. What Kant 
seeks in the passages cited to show, as appears from both context 
and literal statement, is not, as Witte supposes, that external 
things are independent of subjective or individual thought, but of 
thought as such. Of that, the note appended to the preface of the 
second edition — which, in the intention of Kant, should confirm 
the "Refutation of Idealism" to be found in the text — does not 
leave the least doubt. Nor, indeed, does the " Eefutation " itself, 
according to which " the perception of this persistence is only pos- 
sible through a thing external to me, and not through the mere 
idea of such a thing." Now, Witte interprets " the perception of 
this persistence" as that "of my existence in time." This inter- 
pretation seems to me impossible for two reasons : because (1) " my 
existence in time " is not persistent, and because, (2) according to 
Kant's express teaching, no other existence, among all knowable 
objects, persists except matter. If Kant, as Witte holds, always 
understands under " thing " an " object thought," or the idea of a 
thing, then he in reality says in the above passage : " The percep- 
tion of this persistence is only possible through a thing (^. e., 
through the idea of a thing) external to me, and not through the 
mere idea of a thing external to me." It is evident that no sort 
of skilful exegesis can explain away the contradiction which I 
have pointed out and traced to its origin. And I ought certainly 
to be protected from the supposition, which surely would not be 
entertained by so acute and expert a critic as Witte, that any pre- 
possession for the doctrine of another philosopher, as Hegel, has 
exerted the least influence upon my estimate of Kant.' 

It is always a thankworthy and profitable experience to receive 
the criticisms of thorough scholars, in order to be &ble either to 
correct one's own views, or, as I may have succeeded in doing in 
the present important question, to confirm them. But it is most 
disagreeable to be obliged to repel opponents who know nothing 
whatever of the matter in question, or of the metliod in which it 
is treated, yet who, with ignorant and over-confident loquacity, 
take part in the discussion, and affect to undertake a philippic. 



' Joh. Witte, " Euno Fischer's Behandlung der Geschiehte der Philosophie und sein 
Verhaltniss zur Kantphilologie." "Altpr. Monatsschr.," vol. xx, pp. 129-151, esp. pp. 
145-148. 
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such as one of our weekly papers has granted an unknown writer 
against me.' Entirely objectively, as I am always accustomed to 
proceed, 1 investigate the contradiction between the two editions 
of the " Critique of Keason," which stands in question, and which 
atiects the Kantian doctrine of knowledge. It is with this point 
— which an exposition of the Kantian philosophy cannot overlook 
— that we are here concerned, and not with my standpoint, nor 
with Fichte, nor Schelling, nor any one else. It indicates an un- 
common amount of confusion, and a very deficient sense of truth, 
to confound things which have nothing whatever to do with one 
another, and to mix them up in a question in which they do not 
at all belong, and from which I myself kept them entirely distinct. 
But in this way, to be sure, the difficult task of investigation is 
avoided, and the barren toil of professional writing made much 
easier. The following sentences have nothing whatever to do 
with the matter : " It must be highly acceptable to every admirer 
of Kant that at length the great master of the history of philoso- 
phy begins to measure his strength with the master of philosophy 
in the matter of the real nature of knowledge." " With sadness 
the admirers of Kant have long beheld his most lucid expounder 
following the steps of a Fichte and a Schelling." " We regard it 
as important and necessary to enlighten our youth respecting the 
otherwise so great historian in the matter of the determinative 
fundamental truths, and to beg them to believe no teacher who 
maintains that Kant has really contradicted himself."' How 
touching and solicitous ! It is to be hoped that our dear youth 
will hear his entreaties, and believe him rather than me, since he 
requests it so prettily. I have already shown, in an earlier sec- 
tion,' that he does not know what Kant taught, since he makes 
him maintain, in reference to the thing-in-itself, the precise oppo- 
site of his authentic teaching. 

It will suffice to point out, by a second striking illustration, 
what ignorance of the critical philosophy, and what complete in- 
capacity for a comprehension of it, our anonymous critic exhibits 
with his empty bombastic phrases. Every one versed in the 
" Critique of Reason " knows that, and why, Kant regarded the 

' " Die Grenzboten," No. 40 (1882) ; " Kant und Kuno Fischer," pp. 10-17. 

» Ibid., pp. 11 and 17. 

3 Cf. mpra. Chap. I, Part III.— 2. " The Thing in Itself." 
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standpoints of transcendental idealism and empirical realism on 
the one hand, and those of transcendental realism and empirical 
idealism on the other, as necessarily belonging together ; and that 
he united the first two in his doctrine, and claims to have dis- 
proved the other two, which belong to dogmatism. Transcen- 
dental idealism teaches the origin of our common phenomenal 
world ; empirical realism teaches that there are, accordingly, no 
other objects of knowledge but phenomena, or sensible things. 
Therefore the two standpoints necessarily go together, and their 
names merely denote different sides of the same way of thinking. 
It is precisely the same with the other two. Transcendental 
realism teaches that things external to us are independent of our 
thought, or are things-in-themselves ; empirical idealism teaches 
that precisely on that account we do not conceive external things 
immediately, but only mediately — i. e., by logical inference, and 
that therefore we can be less certain of their existence than of our 
own thought ; or, what is the same thing, that the existence of 
our thinking being (soul) is alone certain, while the existence of 
external things is uncertain or doubtful. In other words, wlio- 
ever is a transcendental realist must also be an empirical idealist. 
These two standpoints are not at variance with one another, but 
identical, and their names simply denote different sides of the 
same method of thought. If it is as the transcendental realist 
maintains respecting the existence of external things, then it must 
be as the empirical idealist teaches regarding our idea of things, 
and the certainty of their existence. The two points of view need 
no reconciliation, since they do not conflict with one another, but 
are complementary sides of the same thing, and together constitute 
the character of that dogmatic rationalism which was founded by 
Descartes, and overthrown by the critical investigations of Kant.' 
The matter stands so. And now the " Grenzboten " lets its phi- 
losopher announce the following nonsense, with that ridiculous 
emphasis which delights empty heads : " Kant exerted his whole 
prodigious power to reconcile the contradiction between empirical 
idealism and transcendental realism," ' etc. So Kant is (1) to 
have reconciled two standpoints which, according to his view, are 
completely harmonious ; he is (2) to have reconciled two points 

' Cf. Fischer, " Gesch. d. n. Philos.," vol. iii (3d ed.), pp. 450-466. 
» " Die Grenzboten," No. 40 (1882), p. 16. 
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of view, both of which he proved to he untenable • and, in order 
to solve a contradiction which, according to his doctrine, is none, 
nor ever was one, he is (3) to have " exerted his prodigious power," 
and, too, the " whole " of it ! It is impossible to utter more non- 
sense in fewer words. If our anonymous critic has anything 
further to beg of his readers, it is to be hoped that he will beg 
their pardon for liis whole scribble, which is the most pitiable 
stufiF ever written on Kant. 

I come back to the result of my examination of the Kantian 
doctrine of knowledge, and must regard it as not invalidated. 
According to Kant's doctrine, things-in-themselves are to be dis- 
tinguished from phenomena, hence also from things external to 
us, with the utmost precision, and every confusion of the two is 
to be most carefully guarded against. Notwithstanding, in the 
text and in the preface of the second edition of the " Critique of 
Eeason," Kant has refuted idealism in such a way that things 
external to us are recognized as independent of our thouglit, hence 
as things-in-themselves, and consequently the latter are confounded 
with phenomena.- It corresponds completely to the Kantian doc- 
trine, both in its spirit and letter, to ascribe reality and causality 
to things-in-themselves. Yet it just as much contradicts this doc- 
trine to attribute to them theoretical knowability {empirical real- 
ity) and external causality. They are the causes of our sensible 
impressions, or of the empirical material of our knowledge, but 
they are not external causes, since these are external things or 
phenomena, which originate from sensations, hence cannot create 
the latter. It is, accordingly, a radically false and inverted con- 
ception of the Kantian doctrine to regard it as holding things-in- 
themselves to be the external causes of our affections of sense. 
Such a conception is absolutely impossible with transcendental 
idealism, but with the later " Refutation of Idealism " it is not 
impossible — indeed, it is so far possible — that it soon became the 
customary one with Kantians of the ordinary sort. It is this view 
which Fichte, in his opposition to the Kantians, and later Scho- 
penhauer, in his " Critique of the Kantian Philosophy," could not 
strongly enough condemn as anti-Kantian and contradictory. 
Fichte said : " So long as Kant did not expressly declare, sensa- 
tions are to he explained in philosophy from an externally present, 
in itself transcendental object, so long I shall not believe what 
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these expounders tell us about Kant. But, if he makes this decla- 
ration, I shall sooner hold the " Critique of Pure Reason " to be 
the product of remarkable chance than that of a mind." ' Yet it 
is just as false and inverted a view of the Kantian doctrine to hold 
that it denies all reality and causality whatever to things-in-them- 
selves, since they cannot be the external causes of our sensations,^ 
and that it recognizes them as nothing further than mere inopera- 
tive notions. I have already shown in detail, both from the spirit 
and letter of the Kantian system, that our philosopher taught, and 
must have taught, the reality and causality of things-in-themselves, 
only this reality is not the empirical, and this causality not the 
sensible and external, but the supersensible and intelligible — 
namely, the causality of vnll. Is will and freedom, then, accord- 
ing to Kant, somehow not thing-in-itself, and at the same time 
reality and activity 1 The thing-in-itself is, according to Kant's 
explicit teaching, the cause of our sensations. The thing-in-itself 
is, according to Kant's explicit teaching, will. How can will be 
the cause of our sensations, of our sensibility, and of the constitu- 
tion of our reason in general ? How ? This is the question. Kant 
regarded an answer to it as forever impossible. Schopenhauer 
saw in it the enigma of the world, which he sought to solve 
by his doctrine of the will. And to-day's organic history of 
development, which emanates from Darwin, employs, as ap- 
pears from the intelligent way in which it grasps the relation of 
function and organ, this factor which Schopenhauer called the 
will to live.' 

After I have shown that and why the Kantian philosophy main- 
tains the reality and causality of things-in-themselves, it makes a 
singular impression upon me to read in a " prize-essay " on this 
philosophy : " Even Kuno Fischer is open to the charge of a mis- 
taken interpretation of Kant, since he speaks of a reality of things- 
in-themselves." But as I see the author appeals for his support 
to the anonymous critic of the " Grenzboten," and himself informs 
his readers that, in the Kantian philosophy, '" the thing-in-itself is 
always only the indistinct reflection of our understanding," I no 



' .J. G. Fichte, " Zweite Einleitung in die Wissenschaf tslehre." Vid. " Werke," vol. i> 
p. 486. 

•' Cf. supra, Chap. I, Part III, 2, and Ciiap. Ill, Part I. 
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longer wonder at his " charge," but only at the awarder of his 
prize.' 

If Kant had not maintained the J^wig' of things-in-themselves 
independent of all ideas and phenomena, a man like Herbart, that 
pronounced opponent of all idealism and monism, would never 
have called himself a " Kantian," and have been convinced that 
" Kant possessed the true notion of being." He who had demon- 
strated the impossibility of the ontological proof for the existence 
of God, as Kant in the " Critique of Eeason," was, in Herbart's 
view, " the man to overthrow the old metaphysics." ' 

{To he continued^ 



HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF EELIGIOK 

INTRODUCTION COMPLETED. 

TBABBLATID FBOX TBI SEBXAN BY T. LOOTS SOLDAH. 

This potential unity (an sich seyende Einheit), or, to express it 
more definitely, the human form of God, or His incarnation, is an 
essential element of religion, and must have its place in the de- 
termination of its object. In the Christian religion this determina- 
tion is fully developed, but it is found also in lower religions, even 
in those where the manner in which the infinite appears united 
with the finite is, tliat the former is conceived as some individu- 
ally present Being, as immediately present existence in the form 
of stars or animals. The other conception should also be men- 
tioned here, in which God is represented as existing only moment- 
arily in some human or other form of existence, whether He 
appears externally or manifests His pressence internally through 
dreams or as the inner voice. 

This is the phase of presupposed unity which is necessarily 
involved in the idea of God, so that the object of consciousness 
(i. e., God) may exhibit in its content the whole idea of religion, 
and be itself the totality. Each of the phases of the true Idea is 



1 K. Laaswitz, " Die Lehre Kant's von der Idealitat des Saumes und der Zeit." Vid. 
his note on p. 132. 
' Cf. infra, Chap. V, Part II, 2. 



